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“THE LIBERATOR. 


«Join with me, friends of freedom, friends of 
humanity, in consecrating to eternal infamy 
the owners of slaves in the Republic of North 
America.’ —O’CoNNELL, 








A VOICE FROM NEW-YORK! 

in the fourth number of the Liberator, we men- 
tioned the formation of a Colonization Society in 
New-York, auxiliary to the Parent Society, and en- 
tered our protest against the measure. We have 
just received from that city a pamphlet containing 
the following ‘ Resolutiens of the People of Color, 
at a meeting held on the 25th of January, 1831 ; 
with an Address to the Citizens of New-York, in 
answer to those of the New-York Colonization So- 
ciety.’ 

We invite the well-meaning but deluded support- 
ers of the colonization scheme, in this quarter, to 
give these spirited and noble sentiments a place in 
their memories, and to weigh them in their minds. 
Why will they persist in opposing the wishes of 
their colored countrymen, in a manner so utterly 
repugnant to every dictate of reason and every law 
of humanity? Have they given the subject a calm 
and critical investigation? or has not the love of 
pupalaicy, oc the indwence of great names, led them 
unthinkingly away? Wedo not care how many 
societies shall be put into operation, having solely 
for their object the moral, literary and political ad- 
vancement of our colored population in this their 
native country. We will unite with any sect or 
combination to restore the stolen rights of this op- 
pressed class at home—to break their constitutional, 
or rather unconstitutional shuckles—to build up 
schools, academies and colleges for their instruction ; 
and we will strenuously oppose any scheme, under 
whatever pretence or supported by whatever names, 
which attempts to transport them to Africa. 

An efiort is now making in this quarter to organ- 
ize a Colonization Society, which, we trust, the 
good sense and impartial justice of our citizens will 
paralyse ; but if it succeed, the colored inhabitants 
of Boston will speak as unitedly, and in a tone of 
remonstrance as loudly, as their brethren have done 
in New-York—unless we greatly overrate their sa- 
gacity and spirit. ‘They entertain but one sentiment 
on the subject ; they are opposed to emigration ; 
and, like the oak, the more violent the tempest they 
encounter, the deeper and stronger will strike their 


roots into their native soil. 


oe, 
' RESOLUTIONS, &C. 

At a public meeting of the colored citizens of New- 
York, held at Boyer Lodge Room, on ‘Tuesday eve- 
ning, the 25th ult., Mr Samuel Ennals was called to 
the Chair, and Mr Philip Bell appointed Secretary. 
The Chairman stated that the object of the meeting 
was to take into consideration the proceedings of an 
“ssocialion, under the title of the * New-York Col- 
Snization Society.” An address to the ‘ Citizens of 
New-Y ork,’ relative to that Society, was read from 
the Commercial Advertiser of the “8th ult. ; where- 
upon the following resolutions were unanimously a- 
dopted. 

W hereas a number of gentlemen in this city, of 
staken views with respect to the wishes and wel- 
fare of the people of this State, on the subject of Af- 
‘ican Colonization, and in pursuance of such mistak- 
en views, are using every exertion to form * African 
Colonization Societies ;’ and whereas a publie doc- 
cnt purporting to be an address to the people of 

€* city of New-York’ on this sabject, contains 
°pinions and assertions, regarding the people of color, 
4 Unfounded as they are unjust, and derogatory to 
them—T herefore 

Resolved, That this meeting do most solemnly 
a against the said address, as containing sen- 
‘lib we with respect to the people of color, unjust, 

‘beral and unfounded ; tending to excite the pre- 
Radice of the community. 

pu ganltes,, That in our opinion, the sentiments 
Coleus in the Resolutions at the formation of the 
Pas a Society of the city of New-York,’ are 
redo pers this community with the belief 
eed olore | population are a growing evil, im- 

ral, and destitute of religious principles. 

_ Resolved, That we view the Resolution call- 
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unholy crusade against the colored population of this 
country, as totally at variance with true Christian 
principles. 

Resolved, That weclaim this country, the place 
of our birth, and not Africa, as our mother coun- 
try ; and all attempts to send us to Africa, we con- 
sider as gratuitous and uncalled for. 

Resolved, That a committee of three persons be 
appointed to draft an Address to the people of New- 
York, and to be published, together with these Res- 
Olutions, and the same be signed by the Chairman 
and Secretary. 

Samvuet EnnAtxs, Chairman. 

Puiuie Be x, Secretary. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CITIZENS OF 
NEW-YORK, 


In protesting against the sentiments and declara- 
tions, to our prejudice, with which the above noticed 
‘ Address’ and ‘ Resolutions’ abound, we are well 
aware of the power and influence we have attempt- 
ed to resist. The gentlemen named as officers of the 
‘ Colonization Society,’ are men of high standing ; 
their dictum is law, in morals, with our community : 
but we who feel the effect of their proscription, in- 
dulge the hope of an impartial hearing. 

We believe many of those gentlemen are our 
friends, and we hope they all mean well ; we care 
not how many Colonization Societies they form to 
send slaves from the South to a place where they 
may, enjoy freedom ; and, if they can ‘ drain the 
ocean with a bucket,’ may send, ‘ with their own 
consent,’ the increasing free colored population ; 
but we solemnly protest against that Christian philan- 
thropy which, in acknowledging our wrongs, com- 
mits a greater by vilifying us. The conscientious 
man would not kill the animal, but cried, ‘ mad dog,’ 
and the rabble dispatched him. These gentlemen 
acknowledge the anomaly of those political ethics 
which make a distinction between man and man, 
when its foundation is, ‘ that all men are born equal,’ 
and possess in common ‘ unalienable rights,’ and 
te justify the withholding of these ‘rights,’ would 
proclaim to foreigners that we are ‘ a distinct and infe- 
rior race,’ without religion or morals, and implying 
that our condition cannot be improved here because 
there exists an unconquerable prejudice in the whites 
towards us. We absolutely deny these positions, 
and we call upon the learned author of the * Address’ 
for the indications of distinction between us and other 
men. ‘There are different colors among all species 
of animated creation. A difference of color is not a 
difference of species. Our structure and organization 
are the same, and not distinct from other men ; and 
in what respects are we inferior? Our political con- 
dition, we admit, renders us less respectable, but 
does it prove us an inferior part of the human fam- 
ily? Inferior, indeed, we are, as to the means we 
possess of becoming wealthy and learned men, and 
it would argue well for the cause of justice, human- 
ity, and true religion, if the reverend gentlemen whose 
names are found at the bottom of President Duer’s 
Address, instead of showing their benevolence by 
laboring to move us some 4000 miles off, were to 
engage actively in the furtherance of plans for the 
improvement of our moral and political condition 
in the country of our birth. It is too late now to 
brand with inferiority any one of the races of man- 
kind. We ask for proof. ‘Time was when it was 
thought impossible to civilize the red man. Yet our 
own country presents a practical refutation of the 
vain assertion in the flourishing condition of the Cher- 
okees, among whom intelligence and refinement are 
seen in soinewhat fairer proportions than are exhib- 
ited by some of their white neighbors. In the lan- 
guage of a writer of expanded views and truly noble 
sentiments, ‘ the blacks must be regarded as the real 
authors of most of the arts and sciences which give 
the whites, at present, the advantages over them. 
While Greece and Rome were yet barbarous, we 
find the light of learning and improvement emanat- 
ing from this, by supposition , degraded and accursed 
continent of Africa, out of the midst of this very 
woolly-haired, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, coal black 
race, which some persons are tempted to station at 
a pretty low intermediate point between men and 
monkeys.’ * It is needless to dwell on this topic, and 
we say with the same writer, the blacks had a long 
and glorious day ; and, after what they have been 
and done, it argues not so nuch a mistaken theory, 
as sheer ignorance of the most notorious historical 
facts, to pretend that they are naturally inferior to the 
whites. > 

We earnestly desire that this address may not be 
misunderstood. We have no objection in the ab- 
stract, to the Colonization Society ; but we do pro- 
test strongly against the means which that Society 
uses to effect its purposes. It is evident, to any im- 





speeches, reports, sermons, &c. is to widen the breach 
between us and the whites, and give to prejudice a 
tenfold vigor. It has produced a mistaken sentiment 
towards us. Africa is considered the home of those 
who have never seen its shores. ‘The poor ignorant 
slave who, in all probability, has never heard the 
name of Christ, by the Colonization process, is sud- 
denly transformed into a ‘ missionary,’ to instruct in 
the principles of Christianity, and the arts of civilized 
life. The Friends have been the last to aid the sys- 
tem pursued by the Society’s advocates. And we 
say (for we feel it) that in proportion as they become 
Colonizationists, they become less active and less 
friendly to our welfare as citizens of the United States. 

There does exist in the United States a prejudice 
against us, but is it unconquerable? Js it not in the 
power of these gentlemen to subdue it? If their ob- 
ject is to benefit us, why not better our condition 
here?) What keeps us down but a want of wealth ? 
Why de we not accumulate wealth? Simply{be- 
cause We are not encouraged. If we wish to give 
our boys a classical education, they are refused ad- 
mission into your colleges. If we consume our means 
in giving them a mercantile education, you will not 
employ them as clerks; if they are taught naviga- 
tion, you will not employ them as captains. If we 
make them mechanics, you will not encourage them, 
nor will white mechanics work in the same shop 
with them. And with all these disabilities, like a 
mill-stone about us, because we cannot point to our 
Statesmen, Bankers, and Lawyers, we are called an 
inferior race. Look at the glaring injustice towards 
us. (A Foreigner, before he knows one of our streets 
from another, mounts a cart, under the license of 
another man, or is a public porter, a lamp-lighter, a 
watchman, &c.) 

These gentlemen know but little of a large portion 
of the colored population of this city. Their opin- 
ions are formed from the unfortunate portion of our 
peopl whose characters are scrutinized. ny the 
judges of coarts.. ‘heir patrician principles*pre 
an intercourse with men in’the middle walks of life, 
ainong whom a large portion of our people may be 
classed. We ask them to visit the dwellings of the 
respectable part of our people, and we are satisfied 
that they will discover more civilization and refine- 
ment than will be found among the same number of 
white families of an equal standing. 

Finally, we hope that those who have so eloquent- 
ly pleaded the cause of the Indian, will at least en- 
deavor to preserve consistency in their conduct. They 
put no faith in Georgia, although she declares that 
the Indians shall not be removed but ‘ with their 
own consent.’ Can they blame us if we attach the 
same credit to the declaration, that they mean to col- 
onize us ‘ only with our consent? ? They cannot use 
force ; that is out of the question. But they harp 
so much on ‘ inferiority,’ ‘ prejudice,’ ‘ distinction,’ 
and what not, that there will no alternative be lefi 
us bet to fall in with their plans. We are content to 
ubide where we are. We do not believe that things 
will always continue the same. ‘The time mast come 
when the Deciaration of Independence will be felt in 
the heart, as well as uttered from the mouth, and 
when the rights of all shall be properly acknowledg- 
ed and appreciated. -God hasten that time. This 
is our home, and this our country. Peneath its sod 
lie the bones of our fathers: for it, some of them 
fought, bled, and died. Here we were born, and 
here we will die. 


——— 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


[{<c Here is additional evidence of the unfavora- 
ble opinion entertained by our colored brethren 
relative to African colonization. We like to have 
them tell their own story. It is always given in 
a simple, modest and frank manner. ] 

COLONIZATION HINTS. 

To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Srr—lI have read the several numbers of your 

excellent paper with much pleasure, and cannot re- 
frain from tendering my sincere thanks to you for 
the active part that you have taken in behalf of my- 
self and colored brethren of this country. 
That we are not treated as freemen, in any part 
of the United States, is certain. This usage, I 
should say, is in direct opposition to the Constita- 
tion ; which positively declares, that all men are 
born equal, and endowed with certain inaliena- 
ble rights—among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

I would ask some of our pretended white friends, 

and the members of the American Colonization So- 

ciety , why they are so interested in our behalf as to 
want us to go to Africa? ‘They tell us that it is our 

















partial observer, that the natural tendency of all their. 
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fSatrurpay, Fesruary 12, 1831. 


Africa civilized ; and that we are. the very persons 
to do it, as it is almost impossible for any white 
person to exist there. I deny it. Will some of 
those guardian. aagels of the people of color tell me 
how it is that we, who were born in the same city 
or state with themselves, can live any longer in Af- 
rica than they? I censider it the most absurd as- 
sertion that any man of common sense could make, 
unless it is supposed, as some have already said, 
that we are void of understanding. If we had been 
born on that continent, the transportation would be 
another matter ; but as the fact. is the reverse, we 
consider the United States our home, and not Africa 
as they wish to make us believe ;—and if we do 
emigrate, it will be to a place of our own choice. 

I would also mention to the supporters of the Col- 
onization Society, that if they would spend half the 
time and money that they do, in educating the cel- 
ered population and giving them lands te cultivate 
here, and secure fo them all the rights and immu- 
nities of freemen, instead. of sending them to Africa, 
it would be found, in a shert time, that they made 
as good citizens as the whites. Their tradacers 
would hear of fewer murders, highway rebberies, 
forgeries, &c. &c. being committed, than they do at 
present among some of the white inhabitants, of this 
country. 

If a man of color has children, it is almost im- 
possible for him to get a trade for them, as the jour- 
neymen aud apprentices generally refuse to. work 
with them, even if the master is willing, which is 
seldom the case. Even among laborers, there is a 
distinction. During the late snow storm, thousands 
| of persons were employed in cleaning the gutters, 
levelling the drifts, &e. Among the whole number, 
it_} there was not a man of color te be seen, when 
| hundreds of them were going about the streets with 






none. I mention this fact merely to show 
great distinction exists, more or less, between ; 
yhite blacks, in all classes—and as much” é 






ylio have been in this country three 
mnths, or perhaps a year, as any class of per- 
sons that I can mention. 
In bringing this subject to a close, 1 will only say, 
that I am under the impression that the time is not 
fax dwtant, when the prophecy which says, ‘ Ethio- 
pia shall stretch forth her hand unto God,’ will be 


fulfilled. 
A CoLorep PHILADELPHIAN. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1831. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

Why inactive? why asleep? why this prodigal- 
ity of precious time? Oh, awake, awake from your 
lethargy! Throw off your inertness ; for too long 
you have been worshipping at the shrine of igno- 
rance. It is by getting rid of these burdens that 
you will become sensible of your degradation ; it is 
hy the annihilation of these habits, that men aspire 
after great things. And are you not men—formed 
like any other of the human species—moulded after 


pacity—invested with all the perfections which De- 
ity has given to man? Being possessed of all 
these, why are you so passive to your condition? 
why so seemingly contented with your stand in so- 
ciety? Rouse up, and disperse the mists of igno- 
rance which surround you ; and let the beams of 
knowledge illumine your minds. Have there not 
been examples enough among you te convince the 
most skeptical, that you are susceptible of all that 
makes man powerful? Have not the columns of 
the Liberator already evinced, that you are able to 
emerge from the tenebrious kennels of ignorance? 
O, then, for more exertion on your part? You are 
rational beings ; and why will you not endeavor to 
accelerate the time, when your now detested race 
may become politicians, statesmen, &c. &c. Is not 
the way feasible—the plan practicable—the road an 
easy one? It is: then go to work, and add to the 
many advantages you have for education; and 
henceforth employ your leisure time for mental im- 
provements. 

And first, I would suggest the propriety of estab- 
lishing reading, debating societies, &c. If your con- 
dition is to be meliorated, it must be done by the 
power of knowledge ; and that power can be ob- 
tained only by your united exertions. O, how vain, 
how foolish to think, that all which is needful for 
the bettering of your condition will be effected by 
your benevolent white friends. They have done 
much, it is true, and God will abundantly reward 
then. Yes—their names will be recorded on the 
annals of time, and thousands yet unborn will pay a 


just tribute of gratitude to their memory. Bat there 
is a great deal more to be done, and you can do it | 
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KIND SENTIMENTS. 


[I am deeply affected by the abundant gratitude 
which is manifested by my colored friends in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, for my feeble and imperfect ex- 
ertions in their behalf. Whatever personal sacrifice 
I may have made, or suffering endured, it is al- | 
ways overpaid w 
by the hand, and to hear from their lips a h 
*God biess you!’ 
upon me are truly painful ; and I can read, with far 
less emotion, twenty columns of abuse, than twenty 
lines of panegyric. 

At the request of its very respectable author, I 
give the following communication a place in the 
Liberator, although it would be more agreeable to 
suppress the flattering remarks which are applied to 
me. Still it is gratifying to know that these are the 
sentiments of the people of color: they strengthen 
ny hands, and cheer my heart.]—Ed. 





To the Editor of the Liberator. 

EsrreeMep Fr1enp—Previons to my being per- 
sonally acquainted with you, I some time ago at 
tended a public meeting in this city, where hearing 
those great and eloquent statesmen, Messrs Webster, 
Blake and Sullivan, and seeing the effect of their 
speeches, I was reminded of our able advocate, W. 
L. Garrison, and thought him worthy of the deepest 
sympathy of good men. You was then in a south- 





ern prison, and had been tried by a jury which 
would have convicted an innocent babe that had 
uttered a loud breath against the hellish system of 
slavery, and was surrounded by southern wolves. 
God bless you, Liberator ! 1 often lamented over 
your dreary condition, and thought us unfortunate 
beings the cause of your sufferings. I then reflect- 
ed upon the great good, if in case you had prosper- 
ed, you might have accomplished for your country, 
—showing the southern planters the right road from 
the wrong, and teaching them to deal justly, and 
to fear not man but God. Sir, I often thought of 
you as God’s servant. I did not indulge myself in 
the hope of ever seeing you, for despondency for- 
bade. Iconsidered you as a beautiful branch of 
the good and fruitful tree of Liberty, cut down in 
your youth, and lost from us in this world, and pre- 
vented from bearing the precious fruit which you 
now bear. 

In behalf of the colored people of this city, 
erder of the Chairman of the Com itt ej M 
Secretary of the same, I would acknowle 
debt of gratitude under which we labor, 
Address before us on the evening of Dec. 10, 1830. 
We cannot sufficiently express our feelings ; for 
nothing was ever uttered more important and bene- 
ficial to our color. Your remarks were full of vir- 
tue and consolation, perfect in explanation, and fur- 
nished a rule to live by and to die by. 

Sir, when I look at liberty and justice as exhibited 
in this country, [ am reminded of an expression of 
the great and good Lafayette. He holds the Decla- 
ration of Independence in his hand, and reads: 
‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident :—that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, Jiberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” He finds nothing that justifies the holding 
of men in bondage. He gazes upon the starry ban- 
ner which is spread over bim, and then turning his 
eyes to this his adopted land, with feelings of deep 
humiliation, he exclaims : * When I am indulging in 
my views of American prospects and American lib- 
erty, it is mortifying to be wold that in that very 
country, a large portion of the people are slaves : 
it is a dark spot on the face of the nation. Such a 
state of things cannot always exist.’ 

No, sir, it cannot. But when I look at the seat 
eof Government, where the representatives of the 
people are assembled, and see what is transacting 
there, I am full of despondency. What a spectacle 
was lately presented: to the world! While the 
President was marching in procession at the down- 
fal of the French tyrant, some poor slaves were 
marching in files in another direction, handcufled 
and dragging their chains. O, what a horrid, heart- 
rending scene! When will the American people, 
or their representatives, prevent such cruelty ? 

Here is a bloody tragedy. Sixty slaves were 
slaughtered Dec. 25th, near Newbern, N.C. for a 
pretended insurrection, (owing to Walker’s inflam- 
matory pamphlet,) without judge or jury ; when the 
Constitution expressly declares, that ‘No person 
shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimo- 
ny of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court.’ 

Dr Franklin says, there are ways to try men’s 
patience ; and I say that treading on the toes of 
human creatures with sharp instruments, and sear- 
ing their bodies with hot irons, for centuries, it 
cannot be expected that they will exhibit the sub- 
mission of Job. May He who rules the earth in- 
spire some honest and good men to raise the sable 
mantle of oppression, and let the light of justice and 
purity shine upon the land, that all may shun the 
path of wicked tyrants ! | 

Sir, did native Africans emigrate to this country 
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by robbers who styled themselves christians? But 
if we came here honestly and in simplicity, this is 
our home as much as it is the whites, and all up- 
right men will admit it. Is not all humanity lost 
in the whites who say that the Africans are not 
worthy and peaceable citizens, when generation 


hen I am permitted to take them | after generation have inhabited the fields of slavery, 
earty | and fallen servile victims to their cruel oppressors. 
But, in print, all encomiums | Still this country, with all its iniquity, is called a 
happy one, and the most enlightened in the world. 


Mr Senator Hayne, in his notable speech, allud- 
ed to the elevation and happiness of the slaves over 
the free blacks. I suppose he means those beautiful 
females, with whom their masters are so enraptured 
as to use them as concubines, whether mothers or 
daughters ! and then sell their own children, be- 
cause their skin is a little tawney ! If this is the 
elevation and happiness which this philosopher, 
with his violated slaves, has acquired, we have no 
use for wings. 

Sir, one of the members of the present General 
Court says—‘ Mr Chairman, liberty and equality 
are the vital principle of the Constitution.’ If this 
be the real case, our dishes must have always been 
top down. I hope it will not long be so. 

The remarks of the Editor of the Boston Tele- 
graph, in a late number of his paper, upon a com- 
munication of one of our brethren in Philadelphia, 
were highly praiseworthy. We are well assured 
that the same spirit exists in every capacious soul, 
and that all editors will tune their instruments in 
unison with ours. A writer of the ‘ Plea of Jus- 
tice,’ in the Christian Register, over the signature 
of «C. J. T.’ also deserves great commendation. 

Sir, as the general political topic at home and 
abroad is liberty and equality, I hope the depressed 
Africans will soon realize them in peace and har- 
mony. May you continue in this glorious work, 
and have your columns as well filled as they have 
been, for the benefit of your countrymen and man- 
kind ; and be able to increase the strength of the 
Liberator. God forbid that I or any one should 
advocate any other but the best means to uccom- 
plish a good end. 

We congratulate you for the service that you 
have been to the colored inhabitants of this place, 
and as a benefactor to the African population gen- 
erally. We extol your virtues, and render thanks 


| to,God for the eminent blessing which he has ena- 
a you to bestow on us. § 


I remain your sincere friend, 
James G. BARBADOEs. 


For the Liberator. 
THE COLORED POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, NO.3. 

In order to form a just idea of the situation of 
slaves in the southern section of our country, it will 
be necessary to consider the laws which affect them. 
In doing this, I shall be guided chiefly by Stroud’s 
Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery in the 
several States, a work published at Philadelphia 
in 1827, This volume presents a detailed and appar- 
ently correct account of the different laws on this 
subject. It will be read with great interest by all 
who are desirous of knowing the actual condition 
of the negroes in the southern states. I shall also 
use, as far as may be convenient, the work of Mr 
Stephen, on West Indian Slavery. This is a mas- 
terly work, and is regarded by the supporters of 
West Indian slavery, in Great Britain, with greater 
fear than any thing which has appeared upon the 
subject. ‘The remarkable resemblance between the 
laws respecting slaves in the British West Indies and 
in the southern states renders this work well worthy 
of consideration in examining the slave codes of this 
country. 

‘Twelve of the states, viz. Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, now permit slavery. It is also 
tolerated, by the government of the United States, in 
the District of Columbia, and the territories of Flor- 
ida and Arkansas. In some of the remaining states 
a few slaves are still to be found, but as these states 
have passed laws for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
they can haidly be considered in the same class 
with those states that have taken no measures for the 
same object. Any person who is not familiar with 
the subject, by examining a map of the United States, 
will at once perceive that all the slaveholding states 
lie south of the non-slaveholding states; that the two 
sections of the country are divided from one another 
by a continuous line, beginning at the eastern side 
of Delaware and extending to the Western side of 
Missouri. The state of Missouri extends as far north 
as 40 degrees 30 minutes north latitude ; and but 
one other point in this line lies as far north as the 
40th degree. In the territory beyond Missouri, being 
part of the old Louisiana territory, slavery is for ever 
prohibited beyond the 36 degree 30 minutes of north 
latitude. The territory of the slaveholding states is 
about two thirds larger than that of the states in 
which slavery is not tolerated. 

Perhaps I ought, in this place, to define slavery, 
hut T nrefor ta decoriha the state ae it exiata in the 
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| as might be expected, most injurious. 





would not give any adequate idea of the state, the 
slavery in one country and in one age being very dif- 
ferent from that in other countries and other ages. 
And if it should appear that slavery in one nation 
was not an enormous evil, it would by no means 
fullow that slavery in another nation was not so. 

By slavery is generally understood one person’s 
being the property of another, the owner having the 


wages, and a legal right to sell him. 

It is not necessary for me to inquire, 
man can rightfully become the slave of another, und 
any circumstances. Iam ready to admit, for the 
purpose of the present. discussion, that a person may 
justly be reduced to slavery as the punishment of a 
crime, or that he may make himself a slave by his 
own consent ; though this Iatter proposition may be 
questionable, and is certainly at variance with the de- 
claration of independence, which declares liberty to 
be an unalienable right. 

But the origin of slavery in the United States is 
different. ‘The great mass of slaves, in our country, 
are either persons who were stolen from Africa, or 
the descendants of such persons. Can their present 
owners have a rightful property in such persons? On 
what principles of morality can such a right be found- 
ed? Does stealing a man, give a property in his 
person? Can a sale by the robber, of the individual 
stolen, convey a good title to the purchaser? Again. 
Admit the right of the purchaser to be good to the 
slave he buys, can he also purchase the right to his 
unborn children ? 

It is unnecessary to pursue the argument. My 
object is to give an account of the laws of slavery, 
not to excite any irritation on the subject. 
should feel that I had not done justice to the cause 
which I am advocating, if I did not state explicitly 
that the holding of the negroes in slavery cannot be 
justified by morality or religion. 

This is an opmion which I believe iscommon even 
among slaveholders. Many of them cannot but feel 
that their title to their slaves has no just foundation. 
Every slave also, I have no doubt, feels that he has 
a full and entire right to his liberty. 

The relation of master and slave, thus originating 
in a violation of the natural principles of right, the 
consequences, upon the state of society, and the char- 
acter and condition of both blacks and whites, are, 
The cruel 
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laws wkich I shall have occasion to specify in wy | 


future numbers, can be readily traced to the cun- 
sciousness which slaveholders must ever feel that they 
are violating the natural right of their brethren, that 
they have broken the common chain of sympathies 
which should bind them to their colored dependents, 
and that their only means of supporting the present 
system of society must be by operating on the fears 
of those held in bendage. P. 


From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
Oh Father, when the soften’d heart 
Is lifted up in prayer to thee, 
When earthly thoughts awhile depart, 
And leave the mounting spirit free— 
Then teach us that our love, like thine, 
O’er all the realms of earth should flow, 
A shoreless stream, a flood divine, 
To bathe and heal the heart of wo. 


Then Afric’s Son shall hear no more 
The tyrant’s, in the christian’s name, 
Nor tears of wasting anguish pour, 
Unpitied o'er his life of shame. 
But taught to love thee, by the love 
That bids his long-worn fetters break, 
He too shall lift his soul above, 
And serve thee for thy merey’s sake. 
AGNES. 


SLAVERY RECORD. 


JUSTICE IN LOUISIANA, 

If any one wish to know in what estimation the 
life of a negro is held in the slave states, let him read 
the following paragraph. Here is a case of deliber- 
ate murder in purpose though not in effect, by a plant- 




















er, perpetrated upon a young negro girl in open day- 
light ; and yet the villain, though confessing the 
crime and found guilty, is sentenced 
_imprisoned, of course ?—oh no!—to pay a fine of 
| two hundred dollars, and cost of the prosecution ! !! 





to be 


|—t. e. as has been pertinently remarked, about the 
sum a white man has to pay, in England, for shoot- 
ing a hare or a partridge on his own ground ! ! ! 
From the New Orleans Advertiser, Jan. 5. 
INCREDIBLE, YET TRUE !—Criminal Court. 
—The State vs. Francis B. Trapagnier.—This was 
_a case wherein the defendant was accused of having 
/cruélly punished a negro girl, named Mary, aged 
_ about ten years, and belonging to Mrs Rest. The 
facts proved were, that Mr Trapagnier fired a gun at 
said slave, Mary, when she was on his plantation. 
| The defence set up was, that he had a right to fire 
(on any negro or negroes when flying from his pur- 
suit. In his defence the accused further stated, that 
he had been informed by a free white person that one 


of Mrs Rest’s sla 
‘scnincdleaasdon pavers Peg ‘Way ,.was obs planta- 


iannd the! 








in their grasp. 
‘have had their hopes frustrated, sink rapidly under | 


| for the rest. 


house he several times told her that, if she attem 

to run away, he would shoot her ; that after he got 
her home she ran from him ; he called her to gto 
still she kept running, when he fired on her, not t¢ 
kill but to wound her. He would not deny the fact 
that he had shot her: he conceived that he had q 
right to do it, when he ordered a slave: to stop and 
obedience was not given to his orders. The cour 
after explaining the law to the accused, was of opin. 
ion that he was entirely guilty, as charged, and that 


right to the services of the slave without paying him the same opinion would have been rendered, had not 


the accused in his defence admitted the fact. Afio, 


whether one | passing such observations as the case required, in ay 
er able and. just summary, the Court sentenced Mr 


Trepagnier to pay a fine of two hundred dollars ang 
cost of prosecution. 





"tc The features of slavery, whether under the 
Government of the United States or Great Britain, 


of Brazil or Portugal, are similarly revolting and ter. | 


rific. ‘The following picture as fairly illustrates them 
in this country as.in the Brazilian dominions, 
From Dr Walsh’s Views of Slavery in Brazij, 


OVERWHELMING HORROR OF 
SLAVERY. 


‘ This horror is carried to such an extent, that the ~ 
slaves not only kill themselves, but their children, to © 


escape it. Negresses are known to be remarkably 


fond inothers, and all I have seen confirms the ob. © 
servation of others ; yet this very affection impels | 


them to commit infanticide. Many of them, partic. 
ularly the Minas slaves, have the strongest repug- 
nance to have children, and practise means to extin. 
guish life before the infant is born, and provide, as 
they say, against the affliction of bringing slaves into 


the world. [s it not a frightful state which thus coun. 


teracts the first impressions of nature, eradicates 
’ t 


maternal feelings from the buinan breast, and causes | 


the mother to become the murderer of her unbory 
offspring ? 


‘The yearning after liberty is the strongest feeling / 


of a negro’s mind. It is usual with people, at their : 


deaths, to emancipate their slaves, particularly eccle- 
siastics, as if to make atonement for having kept 
them in that state, as long as they could hold them 
Slaves, who have expected this, and 


the effects of a bitter disappointment, and die of brok- 
en hearts. An incident of this kind occurred at §., 
Jose, a few days before my arrival. An eeclesiastic 
in the Minas Geraes died, and all his slaves were 
emancipated by his will. It is requisite, however, 
to pay a certain duty, on such manumission, and as 


aly nea 


no provision had been made in the will for this, it 


was necessary to sell one or two of the slaves to pay 
One of them was brought to 8. Jose, 
where he sank rapidly under the feelings of disap- 
pointed hope. He refused to take any sustensaxc, 
and it was necessary to have his moath held for- 
cibly open by other biacks, while it was poured 
down his throat ; but he persisted in his determina- 
tion to emancipate himself, as he said, and ina short | 
time he succeeded. He was buried, as well as I re- 
member, the day before we arrived. 


‘ But this irrepressible horror at.a state of slavery, 7 
is the parent sometimes of the greatest crimes ; and 7 


when negroes expect a testamentary freedom, they 
anticipate the time by the premature death of the tes- | 


tator ; and thus, a humane and benevolent intention © 


is often the cause of the death of the intended bene- § 


factor, and becomes a frequent incentive to poison © 
and assassination. I knewa man inthe Organ moun- 
tains, who displayed a most frightful picture of the | 


effects of slavery in the different relations of life. The n 


i 
ey Atsr 
gen: 


man’s name was Felice, a gamellerio, or one who 7 


undertakes te cut down woods, to convert the tim- 


ber into gamellas, and sell them through the coun- 
try. He was a mulatto, the son of a white man by | 
a negro slave, g ; 
ceased at his birth, and that the offspring of a white 
man could not be the bondsmen of his parent. No 


oa ey 


such thing ; he was liable to the condition of bis = 
mother, and the father kept his own son a slave, | 7) 
sell him, or dispose of him, as he would his mule. 7 


P) # 
ae 
ny 

Su 


You will suppose that his bondage 





Being ill, however, and near to die, he made his will, 


left his child his freedom, and apprised him of it~ 


Afier some time, he recovered, and having some dix 


pute with his son, he threatened that he would alter” 7 
his will, and he should be sold with the rest of the > 


stock, This his boy determined to prevent, assass- 


nated his father in a wood, got possession of the wil, 7 
This cir © 


demanded his freedom, and obtained it. 
cumstance was perfectly well known to every body 
in the neighborhood, but no process was: instituted 
against him ; and I saw him every day driving bis ~ 
mules, loaded with gamellas, and not chargeable, 4 


I could hear, with any other delinquency, except tht 77 
horrible one of having murdered his father to obtait! 7 


his freedom.’ 





DISGRACEFUL ENACTMENT. 
We are willing to admit, if any man will def 
what constitutes black or white, that the followi 
section of the act of June 22, 1786, is just and prop 
er. Are there two persons éver united in wedlock, 
of the same complexion? Does a man derive or lo# 

his right to choose his wife from his color? Yes, * 
our sapient legislators. Why, then, let us have’ 
law prohibiting tall people from marrying short one” 
and fat people lean ones. Here is a more palpable 

and unpardonable distinction than the other! W* 


again call the attention of the, Legislature to tbs 
subject. * 


7 5 0 4 el 


‘Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That” 
person by this Act authorised to marry, shall joi ’ 
marriage any white person with any Negro, Indi 
or Mulatto, on penalty of the sum of Fifty Pour 
two third parts thereof to the use of the coum) 
wherein such shall be committed, and the resi 


se prosecutor, to be recovered by the Treast 
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OPPUGNATION, 

cp We sincerely wish that the 
-_ sheet bore any proportion to the magnitude of 
the cause we espouse. Here are two articles which 
deserve an elaborate reply—especially the Vermont 
one ; but we have not reom to give a line in self- 
Next week we shall pick them to pieces. 


dimensions of 


defence. 
From the Vermont Chronicle. 


cp avery.—The Lrserator urges the imme- 
diate and universal emancipation of slaves in the 
United States. The Christian Mirror, we believe, 
holds the same doctrine ; though we have mislaid | 
' 15 which we suppose to contain it. These | 
rapers are conducted by men, for whose moral and 
intellectual character we have great respect. The | 
Editor of the Mirror, especially, is one of the last | 
- whom we should suspect of adopting an opin- | 
We wish them, however, to explain a 
few points, before we receive their doctrine in full. 

Inthe beginning, to prevent any misunderstanding, 
we observe, that the claimgof the masters to their | 
glaves as property, acquired by purchase or inherit- | 
ance, and to be used, like other property, at the 
Jeasure and for the benefit of their masters, 15 not, | 
never was, and never can be, of any validity. Nv 
Je of morals is at war with such a supposition. 





men, 
jon) rash y. 


¥ eC) 
princi 


if such pretended sights of property have been guar- | 


anteed to any by the goverrninent under which they 


live, this fact may he a good ground for a claim on | 


that governnent, for the amount of property, falsely 
eo called, which has been guaranteed ; but the right 
of the man, called a slave, to his liberty, can in no 
degree be aflected by it. 


Rut there are other difficulties in the way of im- | 
We believe that no one, | 
vho has taken charge of an infant, and made a 


mediate emancipation, 
\) P » ‘ 
cripple of him, either in his feet, his hands, or his 
mind, so that when he is of mature age, he is unable 
to take eure of himself, has a right to turn him out 
of doors to perish or destroy himself, and call it, 


giving hin his liberty. After having reduced him to 
this condition, he is bound to afford him the support 
and protection, which he has rendered necessary. 


This appears to us to be the true relation of the 


vt : , 
southern planters to theirslaves. Not that the south- 


ern planters have generally been guilty of personal | 


cruelty ; but such has been the general result of the 


system acted uvon,and such the relation groaving 
out of it. The slaves have grown up, under the | 


eve of their masters, unable to take care of them- | 


selves: and their masters, for whose comfort and 
convenience this hag been done, are bound to provide 
for them. 

The state, too; we think, is bound to provide Jaws, 


which meet the necessities and secure the best inter- | 


ests of all its inhabitants. If a part of them are 
incapable of self-government, the state must provide 
thet with suitable guardians, and regulate the mode 
in which guardianship shall be exercised. 
guardianship should continue as long as its subjects 
need it. "his principle is every where applied to 


children under a certain age, and nobody finds fault | 
with it. In our opinion, it applies also, though with | 


many individual exceptions, to our southern slaves, 

lt would not mend the matter to say that the 
slaves, when emancipated, should be paid for their 
former labors. They know not what to do with 
property. ‘ 
gainst want and wo. In most cases, it would 
only render their ruin more inevitable and more 
complete. 

Nor do we think that the exhortation, to ‘ do right 
and trust Providenee,’ applies at all to this case ; 
for the very question is,‘ what is right ?? Would it 
be right for the slave merchant, in the midst of the 
Atlantic, to knock the manacles from his prisoners 
and throw them overboard, and call this, giving 
them their liberty and trusting Providence with the 
result? But how else could he reduce the doctrine 
of immediate and complete emancipation to practice ? 

[t will be seen, that we do not justify the spirit of 
slavery ; nor the continuance of its form, for any 
purpose but the good of the slaves themselves ; nor 
any longer, than till they can be fitted for self-gov- 
ernment; nor do we justify any legislation, which 
goes upon the supposition, that slavery is to be per- 
petual, ‘The slaves should be fitted for self-govern- 
ment, and put in possession of it, as soon as possible 
any inconvenience or pecuniary loss to their masters 
notwithstanding. Such, also, we believe to be the 
views of very many slaveholders indeed. 

We fear that Mr Garrison's persecati ns have done 
him a serious injary. His iinputations upon the 
motives of the Colonization Society «lo not seem to 
us to harmonize with that nobleness of mind, for 
Which he certainly has been distinguished. 


From the Louisville Journal of Jan. 25. 


‘Mr G. knows, that we are his personal friend, 
and that we regard him as one of the ablest writers 
and warmest philanthropists of the age ; but, after 
all, some of his opinions, with regard to slavery in 
the United States, are no better than lunacy. He 
teaches, that all the negroes in the land ought to be 
liberated instantaneously and unconditionally, 
and permitted to remain amongst us, without any 
means of supporting themselves, except by theft and 
robbery. The imnmedicable curse, which would in- 
évitably come down like the wrath of Tleaven upon 
the country, he considers of no account, for he says, 
that we have sinned in the introduction of slavery 
and itis proper that we should suffer. its 
of looking to nothing but justice. The slave, he 
says, has a right to instant freedoin, and therefore 
should be liberated, be the consequences what they 
may. Perchance the next doctrine of new-fashion- 
- : philanthropy will be, that maniacs have a right 
mae ae ought to be let loose upon the com- 

; t pistol in one hand and a butcher-knife 

j® the other,’ 
‘ (The foregoing paragraph is from the pen of Mr 
Meg late editor of the New-England Weekly 
eview. We are indebted to a friend for the num- 


bet of the Louisville Journal containing it, as Mr 
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THE HARBINGER OF PEACE. 

This is a monthly periodical published in New- 
York, under the direction of the American Peace 
Society, at $1 per annam. It is conducted by Wi1- 
LIAM Lapp, Esq. a gentleman now extensively 
known as one of the greatest reformers of the age. 
We find it difficult to express our admiration of his 
character, in which are united so many invaluable 
qualities. His name, we trust and believe, will ob- 
tain a larger share of the applauses of posterity, than 
all the military combatants who have astonished and 
overrun the world. The Harbinger of Peace should 
be patronised by all who can spare a dollar over the 
necessities of life. 


_——_ 


THE NATURALIST. 
The first and second numbers of * The Watural- 
ist,’ a new monthly publication in this city, are on 





Agreeably to public notice, a meeting was held 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives on 


Thursday evening, for the purpose of forming a 


State Society, auxiliary to the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. I was glad ic nerczive but few per- 
sons present, as | hope it is indicative of public sen- 
timent on this subject. 

‘The Hon. Samuel Lathrop was called to the chair, 
and William J. Hubbard, Esq. appointed Secretary. 
‘The chairman then.stated that the expediency of 

forming a State Colonization Society was the ques- 
tion before the meeting, on which the views of gen- 
tlemen were solicited. 


Mr ‘Tufis, of Dudley, made some remarks expla- 
natory of the object of the Parent Society, and re- 


capitulated the thread-bare particularities respecting | 


the condition of Liberia. I excuse his bungling 
_ratiocination, because he had a bad subject. 

He was succeeded by the Hon. Stephen C. Phil- 
lips, of Essex, who offered a resolution for aecept- 
/ ance, encomiastic of the American Colonization So- 
Tle spoke with some fluency in favor of the 
scheme, and endeavored to remove the erroneous 


ciety. 


unpressions which many cherished on the subject. | 


"Yhe Hon. Mr Dearborn, of Norfolk, followed 
Mr Phillips, in a historical episode, sublimated and 
irrelevant, and concluded by scandalizing the free 
people of color, and eulogising the merits of the 
colonization crusade. As the friend and advocate 
of the blacks, and indignant at some of the senti- 
/ments avowed by the speakers, I felt anxious to 
make a few observations in reply, and accordingly 
requested permission for that purpose. 
discussion on the part of Messrs Tufts, Phillips and 
| Dearborn, my request was denied. 
| Another resolution was offered, declaring the ex- 
| pediency of forming a State Society, which was 
supported by Mr Barton, of Oxford, in a speech, 
for the conclusion of which I had net the patience 
|to wait. 

If any thing had been wanting to open my eyes 
to the injustice of the Colonization Society, the re- 
peers of the above named gentlemen would have 
‘completely restored my vision. With few excep- 
tions, they were an abomination to my soul. 

It was distinctly stated by all the speakers, that 
the sole object of the A. C. S. was the removal of 
the free blacks from this country : it had nothing to 
| do with the planters or their slaves. Let this fact 
be remembered by those who assert, that it will 
| break the fetters of the oppressed in the south. 

It was also stated, with much complacency, that 
| this Society originated in Virginia, and was sup- 
| ported by extensive slaveholders. ‘This is the very 
| best evidence of its inefficiency and rottenness. 

But, Messrs Tufis, Phillips, Dearborn and Bar- 


.| ton, as I could not reply to you on the spot, [ shall 


here take that liberty in a very few words, for my 
columns are occupied with other matter. You will 
probably hear from me again. 

I charge you, then,—one and all,—with dealing 
in .misrepresentation and bombast. Understand 
me, however. I do not say you intended to de- 
ceive—I do not impeach your motives, but your pre- 
judices. You clearly proved that the Colonization 
Society was based upon cowardice, falsehood and 
injusti-=. Didyounot? Ashow? I willtell you. 
Upon cowardice, by confessing that its object was 
to remove the annual increase @f the blacks, so as 
to prevent rebellion by giving the whites an extraor- 
dinary numerical superiority. Upon falsehood, by 
saying, that Africa was the native country of our col- 
ored population. Upon injustice, by declaring that 
_an everlasting barrier was raised against the admis- 
| sion of the blacks into the ranks of American cit- 
izens. And yet you were so presumptious and in- 
consistent as to term the enterprise a benevolent and 
holy one! ! ‘This must suffice, to-day. 





| 
' 
| 
' 





NOTICE, 

it~ F All persons of color in this city and vicinity 
are invited to attend a meeting that will be held on 
TUESDAY EVENING, February 15th, at 7 0’- 
clock, at their School House in Belknap-street, for 
the purpose of expressing their sentiments on the 
subject of African Colonization. 
Ropert Roevertrs, James G. BarRBADOEs, 
Joun T. Hitron, Corrin Pirrs, THomas 
Coxe, and others. 


” . 
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After some ; 


By the request of 


‘our table. Daniel J. Browne is the editor, aided 
by distinguished naturalists. ‘The work is handsome- 
| ly printed, and embellished with lithographic engrav- 
ings, and the matter exceedingly instructive and val- 
| uable, The study of Zoology, Botany and Miner- 
| alogy is delightful and important. We commend 
this work to public patronage. ‘Terms, $2 per an- 
num, payable in advance. 


FROM EUROPE. 
it_} Liverpool dates to January 5 have been re- 
ceived at New-York. 

‘The ex-ministers of Charles X. have been found 
guilty of treason, and comtdemned to perpetual im- 
| prisonment, with the forfeiture of their titles, rank 
and orders. 


| 
} 
| 





| Lafayette has resigned his command of the Na- 
tional Guards, and Count Lobau has been appointed 

in his stead. ‘This step was owing to a vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies, deéfiring the office held by 
Lafayette as unnecessary. 

Warsaw, Dec. 20. The Polish army number- 
ed 140,000. The official Gazette of St. Petersburgh 
| denounces the movements of Poland as ¢ infamous 

treason,’ &c. Unremitting preparations were mak- 
ing to put Warsaw in a state of defence. A bloody 
battle is expected. 


CONGRESSIONAL, 

Duff Green has been re-elected printer to the 
House of Representatives. . 

The bill for adjusting and paying the claims of 
Mr Monroe has been amended so as to allow him 
#30,080. and in this shape it passed the House— 
) ayes 14, nays 98. 

The bill granting an annuity of $6000 to the Sen- 
eca tribe of Indians has been ordered to a third read- 
ing in the Senate, by a vote of 33 to 9. 





The receipts of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, last year, amounted to $27,209:50. In 1829, 
about $19,000. Here we find a sum, in two years, 
of $46,000, collected for purposes the most prepos- 
terous and delusive. What has become of the ino- 
ney? At$20 a head, it ought to have transported 
2300 emigrants ; more by several hundreds than 
have been sent to Liberia since the organization of 
the Society in 1817! ! 


At the meeting on Imprisonment for Debt, on 
Monday evening, it was stated by the Mayor—and 
the fact is highly creditable to his humanity—that 
during an active business life of forty years, he had 
never imprisoned an individual for debt ; neither as 
a lawyer had he been instrumental in the inearcera- 
tion of a debtor. 


—— 

The Legislature of Lower Canada recently opened 
its session, with the usual formalities, in the bed- 
room of his Excellency Lord Aylimar, he being too 
sick to leave his castle. According to the U. 8. Ga- 
zette, the first Legislature of Massachusetts was held 
in the cabin of a vessel—the Arabella, in Charles- 
town. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT. ‘To the Editor of the” 
Stonington Phenix, (an uncommonly spirited and 
fearless weekly publication,) [ would return my 
grateful acknowledgments, not only for his generous 
defence of my writings and services on various oc- 
casions, but for the heartiness with which he es- 
pouses the cause of emancipation. I am under sim- 
ilar obligations to the Editor of the Centreville (In- 
diana) Times. Both of these gentlemen are strangers 
to me. 


2 F Will not some of our editorial brethren insert 
in their papers the resolutions and address of the col- 
ored people of New-York, which we publish to-day ? 








7 The communication of ¢ A Man of Color,’ 
will be given in our next. 








It is related of an Eastern Pasha, that on being 
threatened by one whom he had oppressed, with the 
wrath of the Sultan and God, he replied, * The Sul- 
tan is far off. God is very high ; and here I am, 
master.” We might ascribe to Georgia the spirit of 
this answer, when she is menaced with the General 
Government, or Divine retribution, in relation to the 
Cherokees.—WVational Gazette. 





3—_ The wonderfu! eclipse takes place to-day ; 








FANEUIL HALL MEETING. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Boston, im favor of 
the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt, helg at Fan- 
euil Hall'on Tuesday, Feb Ist, and By: 

on Thursday 3d, and.on Monday 7th inst® thé follew- 
ing resolutions after a full discussion passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That all men are born free and equal, 
and have certain inalienable rights, of which the 
possession of personal liberty is and should be the 
most sacred ; that the restriction or invasion of that 
right, except for crimes proved on Trial of our Peers, 
is repugnant to the principles of the Constitution, 
and a stain on the character of a Free People. 
Resolved, That we hold thé honest insolvent 
Debtor has committed no crime, and that to punish 
his misfortune by imprisonment is therefore unjust;- 
that the operation of the present system is to increase 
pauperism, destroy moral character, produce idle 
and dissolute habits in the Debtor, prostrate his self- 
respect, and render him a useless member of Society. 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, 
Imprisonment for Debt countenances the worst pas- 
sions of our nature, multiplies crimes, breaks dewn 
the distinction between vice and virtue, and rests on 
the assumption of that most unjust principle—that 
many innocent persons should be punished lest a few 
vicious should escape. 

Resolved, Vhat the abolition of the laws on Ign- 
prisonment for Debt would greatly benefit the poor 
and laboring classes of our citizens, by rendering it 
necessary for them to obtain speedy payment from 
their employers, and thus diminish the amoant of 
petty credits, and prevent much loss to the poor, 
and those who deal with them, “a 

Resolved, That in the opinion ef this meeting, 
much of the Emigration from this State, may be 
justly charged to our laws authorising Imprisonment 
for Debt, inasmuch as many industrious but unfortu- 
nate citizens have been compelled by their operation 
to retire to States whose laws are more consistent 
with humanity and sound policy. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Meeting, 
Imprisonment for Debt should be wholly abolished. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives 
be requested strenuously to urge the passage of an 
act by this Legislature, abolishing Imprisonment for 
Debt. 





HH. G. OTIS, Chairman, 
E. BaILey, ; PS : 
Secretarves. 


SAMUEL ELLIs, 


LEGISLATIVE. 

State Constitution.—A somewhat protracted de- 
hate, on the amendments to the Constitution, in the 
House of Representatives, was on Wednesday ter- 
minated, and the vote on each taken by yeas and 
nays. The first amendment, providing that the po- 
litical year shal] begin on the first Wednesday of 
January, and that the General Ceurt shall have but. 
one S@ssion a year, Was adopted bothe follows 
vote, viz .—Yeas 377, Nays 39, By this amen 
ment, the second Monday of November if each year 
is appointed for the choice of a Governor, Lt. Gov- 
ernor, Senators and Representatives. —The second 
amendment, relating to the manner of representation, 
was rejected by the following vote, viz :—Yeas 278, 
Nays 146: two thirds of the votes being required, 
to constitute an affirmative decision. 

American Traveller. 








The annual revenue collected at the port of New- 
York for the last five years has averaged about thir- 
teen millions and a half of dollars—being more than 
one halfof the duties collected in the whole union 
in each of the respective years. Asa proof of the 
character of the New-York merchants, it is stated, 
that of $2,600,000 due from Ist Oct. to 31st Decem- 
ber last, in Custom House bonds, all has been paid 
except $108. 

Judge Peck.—The Court of Impeachment on 
Monday, 3)st ult., pronounced a judgment of acquit- 
tal, in the case of Judge Peck, by a vote of 22 to 21. 
This trial bas cost the U.S. a vast sum of money. 


Twenty-six lives lost—The New Orleans Ad- 
vertiser of 18th ult. states that the launch of ship 
Pearl, arrived at that port, was upset in crossing the 
bar at Tampico, on board of which were the mate, 
three seamen, and twenty two passengers, all of 
whom perished, 


$100 are offered in the U. S, Gazette, for the best 
system of School discipline, lessons, &c. for children 
under five years. Communications to be sent to 
Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia, post paid, before August 
ist. 


The Senate of Maine after a Jong debate on a bill 
to incorporate the Portland Theatre, réjected it by a 
vote of 10 to 10. 


When tl.e Esquimaux Indians saw Capt. Franklin 
and his officers with their blue coats, and gold epau- 
lets, they eagerly inquired what animal it was which 
produced so fine a skin. 


The first person in England on whom was perform- 
ed the new operation invented by Dr. Civiale for 
removing the stone, was Mr Stone of Folkstone. 


At a Ladies’ Fair held in Portland, for the bene- 
fit of the Female Orphan Asylum, the net proceeds 
amounted to $1300. 








MARRIAGES, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Malcom, Mr James 
Boynton, of this city, to Miss Eliza H, Bacon, of 
Framingham. 

In Portland, Mr Sreeuen Foster, of Boston, 
to Miss MarrHa Brapsury, of Portland. 


DEATHS, 


Un Monday, Mr Richard Seavers, (colored) aged 
52, well known by the name of Big Dick, a very 
large and athletic man. His death was caused by a 
rapid consumption from a severe cold induced by 
exposure. 


On Wednesday morning, Mr Edwin Starr,aged 21, 











consequently more thoughts and eyes will be turned 


son of Mr James Starr, of Baltimore. 
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For the Liberator. 
> A cage like the following needs not the a- 
dornments of fancy, nor the exaggerations of fiction. 
I have chosen the simplest language to illustrate the 
barbarity of a system, which, as far as it goes, is 
scareely surpassed by African slavery—namely, the 
system of imprisonment for debt. 
THE POOR DEBTOR. 
1. 
He lay upon a loathsome floor, 
A log the pillow for his head,— 
Nor straw nor blanket for his bed ,— 
His locks with age were hoar! 


II. 
"Twas sad upon his blanched cheek 
To see what furrows grief had made— 
A poor old man bereft of aid— 
Ah! who his woes shall speak ? 


Ill. 
What was the glorious sun to him? 
The jewelled sky? the earth in bloom ? 
Confined within a living tomb, 
Useless was every limb ! 


IV. 
As if he were a beast of prey,— 
The deadly foe of human kind,— 
Strong bolts and bars his frame confined, 
Lest he should break away ! 


V. 

His food was scanty, coarse, unchanged ; 
Through grates he gasp’d for vital air ; 
Thieves, cut-throats, his companions were— 

From virtue’s paths estranged. 


VI. 
Yet in his country’s proud defence, 
He once his blood had freely pour’d, 
And valiantly had borne the sword— 
This was his recompense ! 





————————— 


Vil. 
What was his crime, do you inquire ? 
The worst of all—’twas poverty ! 
He owed his neighbor dollars three*— 
His neighbor bound him in his ire ! 


Vill. 
Not long did that old man remain 
Within his gloomy cell : 
Thanks to a friend !——-Whiat friend, pray tell ? 
*T was Dearu. that broke his chain ! 
G—n. 





* Cases of imprisonment for a smaller sum are 
very common. 





A SKETCH. 

tcf The Amateur of last Saturday contains a 
poetical description of the late snow storm, from 
which we make the following extract. We are not 
particular to inquire whether our fair readers will 
like the sketch ; but it contains a moral, which, to 
them, may prove at this inclement season as valua- 
ble as life. 

‘Then to the main street did I wend my way, 
Though twice blown down, defying wind and snow. 
Shovels were going ; counter skippers scraped 
The bricks that lay their masters’ doors before, 

As if they meant to wear their shovels out, 

Perhaps the brick-work likewise. Horses stuck 
Fast in the streets, and when more horses came, 
To hale them forth, these last stuck fast as they. 
All men were wrapt in cloaks, great-coats, surtouts, 
And hurried on to their respective homes. 

Not so a maiden who had come to try 

Her skill in shopping. She was beautiful 

As any she a poet ever sung ; 

Albeit her nose, just then, was rather blue. 

Thin was her raiment, of white muslin fine ; 

Thin were her shoon, of thinnest bombazine ; 
Thin was her bonnet, a pale leghorn straw, 

With artificial roses in its front, 

Blooming in January ! She gave heed 

To neither cold nor snow, but looked around 

As who should say, ‘ Pray what d’ye think of me? ’ 
Alas, cold bosomed maid, said I, may Heaven 
Deliver us from vanity !’ 





RECOLLECTIONS. 
From Poems by the Honorable Mrs Morton. 


Do you remember all the sunny places, 

Where in bright days long past, we played together ? 

Do you remember all the old home faces, 

That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather? 

Do you remember all the happy meetings, 

In summer evenings, round the open door— 

Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender 

greetings, 

And elasping hands, whose pulses beat no more ? 

Do you remember them? 


Do you remember all the merry laughter ; 
The voices round the swing in our old garden ; 
The dog that when we ran atill followed after ; 
t+ ‘ - - silts > . ‘ 
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We were but children then, young, happy creatures, 
And hardly knew how much we had to lose : 
But now the dream-like memory of those features 
Comes back, and bids my darken’d spirit muse. 

Do you remember them? 


Do you remember when we first departed 
From ’midst the old companions who were round us, 
How very soon again we grew light-hearted, 
And talked with smiles of all the links which bound us? 
And after, when our footsteps were returning, 
With unfelt weariness, o’er hill and plain, 
How our young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think how soon we’d be at home again ? 

Do you remember this? 


Do you remember how the dreams of glory 
Kept fading from us like a fairy treasure ; 


| How thoughtless we of being famed in story, 


And more of those to whom our fame gave pleasure ? 
Do you remember in far countries, weeping 

When a light breeze, a flower, hath brought to mind 
Old happy thoughts, whieh till that hour were 


sleeping, 
And made us yearn for those we left behind ? 
Do you remember this? 


Do you remember when no sound woke gladly, 

But desolate echoes through our home were ringing, 

How for a while we talked—then paused full sadly, 

Because our voices bitter thoughts were bringing? 

Ah me! those days—those days! my friend, my 

brother, 

Sit down and let us talk of all our wo, 

For we have nothing left but one another ;— 

Yet where they went, old playmate, we shall go— 
Let us remember this. 











MISCEL@TANEOUS. 
EXTRAORDINARY MORTALITY. 
The records of death’s doings have seldom exhib- 
ited an instance of more desolating, exterminating 
havoc, in one family, than that we are about to men- 
tion. A few months since, Mr John Taylor, a poor, 
hard-working man, with a family, rented a few acres 
of land of T. A. Tidball, Esq. one mile west of Win- 
chester, and removed upon it. He had had twelve 
children, but the number was reduced, by death, to 
six. Within what period these had been taken from 
him we did not hear, but presume it to have been 
within the last two or three years. ‘The six remain- 
ing children were remarkably healthy and fine-look- 
ing ; the oldest 12 years old, the younges} nearly 
one. "Thus they continued, the solace of te¥r poor 
parents, and the hope of their future declining years, 
until two weeks ago, when the infant was taken sick 
and died in three days afterwards of scarlet fever. 
On the day before its death, Lester, a boy, 6 years 
old, was taken unwell, and in two days was a corpse. 
The two bodies were lying dead on Friday the 14th, 
and a person was sent to the former residence of Mr 
Taylor, at the Round hill, to dig a grave for them, 
his deceased children having been there buried.— 
This duty was performed, and the burial was to take 
place on the day following. In the interim, the vi- 
olent snow storm of the 15th occurred, which pre- 
vented all egress from the house, and the lifeless 
bodies were obliged to remain in it till the Monday 
following, when they were buried ina corner of the 
field adjoining. But the mournful scene was not to 
end here. On Tuesday the 18th, Betsy Ann, aged 
10 years, who was well on the Friday previous, died; 
and on Thursday the 20th, John, aged 8 years, who 
in the fulness of health had seen his sister breathe her 
last, followed her to the eternal world. Margaret, 2 
or three years old, now lies at the point of death ; 
and Wilson, the only surviving son, aged about 12, 











recovery. Thus has death swept off ten, and per- 

haps eleven children, out of twelve, a degree of mor- 

tality which is rarely equalled in our country. 
Winchester ( Va.) Republican. 





OBITUARY. 

Flora, a black woman, died on the first of October, 
1828, aged one hundred and fifteen years. She was 
born in Africa, where she had two husbands and 
five children. She related many interesting anec- 


their hunting the lions and great serpents. She said 
that she was a daughter of one of the principal men ; 
and when one of their chiefs died, it was their prac- 
tice to build a house over his remains, as they con- 
sidered it an indignity to his memory to sufler the 
rain to fall on his gtave. One day, a party of slave 
dealers came, and set fire to their village, when the 
inhabitants fled. Her mother, she said, was unable 
to run fast, and as she was unwilling to escape with- 
out her, she remained,and was taken. Separated from 
some of her dearest friends, and from her children, 
she was brought to America, and after much suffer- 
ing, arrived at Marblehead in 1748, where she for- 
tunately became the property of a man who was 
disposed to treat her with kindness. She afterward 
married three other husbands and had five more 
children, before she came to Lynn. She was a 
sensible and pious woman, and retained her strength 
and her memory tilla few days before her death. 
She daily knelt down in prayer: her words were 
simple, but plain and direct, and those who heard 
her felt as if they were in the presence of one who 
was talking with God. The tears were in her aged 
eyes as she spoke of her children and her native 
land. She said, ‘I have lived long, and suffered 
much—Qh, a great deal !—but He has been good 
tome. I love my merciful Father, and want to go 
and be with him.’ She was buried from the east- 
ern Methodist meeting house, and her funeral was 
attended by many black people from the neighbor- 
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who has been extremely low, is in a fair way of 


dotes of the customs of her tribe, particularly of 
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RULES OF CONDUCT. 

Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others may 
esteem sueh, however absurd they may appear to me. 

Never to show levity when the people are profes- 
sedly engaged in worship. ; 

Never resent a ned injury till I know the 
views and motives of the author of it. 

Never to judge a person’s character by external 
appearance. 

Always to take the part of an absent person, who 
is censured in company, so far as truth and propri- 
ety will allow. ; oh 

Never to dispute, ifI can fairly avoid it. 

Not to affect to he witty, or to jest so as to wound 
the feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of myself and those 
who are near to me. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Not to obtrude my advice unasked. : 

Never to court the favor of the rich by flattering 
either their vanity or their vices. 





MarrTiAt Ligerty. A subaltern officer, hav- 
ing conceived a passion for a tall fine looking peas- 
ant girl, used every art to gain her affections, but, 
finding all his efforts prove ineffectual, he applied to 
the commanding officer, by whom an order was 
immediately issued, that the couple should forthwith 
be joined in wedlock. Remonstrance was made on 
the part of the parents, but made in vain. The day 
fixed for the marriage arrived, and the boor accom- 
panied his devoted Reins to the altar, but, just 
as the priest was about to legalize the union, the 
aged father, in a fit of desperation, plunged a knife 
into her heart, and, presenting her to the soldier, 
exclaimed, ‘'Ihere is your victim.’—7Zravels m 


Russia. 





Louis XVIII. was extremely difficult upon points 
of minor etiquette. Monsieur de Villele having one 
day unceremoniously deposited his snufl-box upon 
his Majesty’s table, the King observed to him, 
‘'There is room here, sir, for your portfolio ; but the 
place for your snuff-box is your waistcoat pocket." 
‘To the Duc de Cazes, although a personal favorite, 
he addressed a somewhat similar reprimand. [t ap- 
pears that the minister was in the habit of placing 
his hat in the first chair that came in his way. 
‘ Monsieur le Duc!’ said Louis, ‘a well bred man 
keeps his hat upon his head in the open air : but in 
a drawing-room, its proper placeis beneath his arm or 


upon his knee.’ 





Who is the best man? Not he who makes the 
greatest show or the most noise. But he who does 
the most good at the least expense. 

Who is the best farmer? Not he who has the 
largest farm or the most land. But he who does all 
his work at the right time, and in the right way. 

Who is the best lawyer? Not he who makes the 
most writs, or gets the most money. But he who 
has the most knowledge and acts honestly. 

Who isthe best politician? Not he who rides 
the fence till he sees which side is the strongest, or 
who intrigues with the ignorant, the vicious, and 
the profligate, to get himself into office. But he 
who reads candidly, imparts the information he has 
acquired honestly, and is faithful in all situations. 





Prejudice.—Prejudice may be compared to a mis- 
ty morning in October. A man goes forth to an emi- 
nence, and he sees at the summit of a neighboring 
hill, a figure apparently of gigantic stature, for such 
the imperfect medium through which he is viewed 
would make him appear ; he goes forward a few 
steps, and the figure advances towards him ; his size 
lessens as they approach ; they draw still nearer— 
and the extraordinary appearance is gradually, but 
sensibly diminishing ; at last they meet—and, per- 
haps, the person he had taken for a monster, proves 
to be his own brother. 





EDUCATION is a companion which no misfortune 
can depress—no clime destroy—no enemy alienate 
—no despotism enslave. At home, a friend—abroad 
an introduction—in solitude a solace—in society an 
ornament. It chastens vice—it guides virtue—it 
gives, at once, grace and government to genius. 
Without it what is man? A splendid slave ! a rea- 
soning savage! vascillating between the dignity of 
an intelligence derived from God, and the degrada- 
tion of passions participated with brutes.— Phillips. 





Friendship.—When I see leaves drop from their 
trees in the beginning of Autumne, just such, thinke 
I, isthe friendship of the world.—Whhiles the sap of 
maintenance lasts, my friends swarme in abundance, 
but, in the winter of my need, they leave me naked, 
He is a happy man that hath a true friend at his 
need, but he is more truly happy that hath no need 
of his friends. Warwick’s Spare Minutes. 





Martyrdom at the stake—William Martyr, a 
clergyman settled in Buckfield,' Va., was travelling 
with two friends a short time since, and passed 
through the pleasant town of Bennington, Vt. At 
a dinner, a beef-steak was placed before Mr Martyr, 
who was so much engrossed in attending to the calls 
of his appetite, that he uttered not a word during the 
meal. One of his companions remarked that he 
was very sorry to be a witness to so melancholy a 
spectacle as Martyr-dumb at the stake. 

_ Parental Promises.—If a parent make a prom- 
ise to a child, it should be strictly performed, how- 
ever trivial: and a child should never be told a 
falsehood, even in the most trifling matter—unless 
» wey sith pos the child equivocation and 
alsehood, and train him up fo itenti 

roms oll pfor the penitentiary or 





_ A Judge’s Advice.—A certain judge, after hear- 
ing a florid discourse from a young lawyer, advised 
him to pluck out some of the feathers from the win 


of his imagination, and put th i i 
cian put them to the tail of his 
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I never knew aman who couldnot bear another’s 





MORAL. 


For the Liberate, 


‘IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE ARE MANY may 
SIONS.” 7 


Jesus, who once dwelt here on earth, 
Before he rese on high, 

Bequeathed to those of.heavenly birth, 
‘A mansion in the sky.’ 








Behold the promise of oar Lord— 
That God who cannet lie ; 

To all my followers I’H award 
«A mansion in the sky.’ 


In vain the toils we here endure, 
In vain we strive and try 

To build our house, and not secure 
«A mansion in the sky.’ 


Teach me, oh God ! to seek thy face— 
To be prepared to die ; 

Then shall I find a resting place, 
« A mansion in the sky.’ i 





SONNET. | 
By Mr Bowring. foe 
Peace? shall the world out-wearied never see | 
Its universal reign ?—Will States—will Kings 
Put down those murderous and unholy things 
Which fill the earth with blood and misery ? 


Is Heaven’s first lesson—which, beneath the Wings 
Of mercy, brooding over land and sea, 
Fills earth with joy by its soft ministerings? 

°T were a sad prospect—’t were a vista dark 
As midnight—could this wearied mortal eye 0 
Thro’ the dim mists that veil futurity 4 
Discern not that heaven-bright, tho’ distant spark, 7 
Lighted by prophecy—whose ray sublime 2 
Sheds a soft gleam of hope o’er the dull path of time, 





CONSISTENCY, 
You murder one—the gallows is your fate ; 
You murder many—and yeu serve the state ; 
A robber—if some small misdeeds you do ; 
Commit gigantic crimes—a hero you ! 
Tell me, ye moralists of exalted station ! 
Where, where begins the splendid transformation? 


DEATH, 


Does the spirit die? Do the blest affections of 
the soul go down into the dark and silent grave! 
Oh!no. ‘ The narrow house, and pall, and breas 
less darkness,’ and funeral train—these belong no 
to the soul. They proclaim only the body’s disso.) 
lution. They but celebrate the vanishing away ofa 





the forms of popular speech thus announce his ex.) 
He does not die—We bury, not our friend, but 
only the form, the vehicle in which, for a time, ow! 
friend lived. 
friend, the parent, the child, the companion, the” 
cherished being. No, it is not; blessed be Goll 
that we can say—It is not! f 
world only that earth claims, 

that ‘descends to dust.’ 
its awfu) spell, its dread dominion. It is the plac: 
where man lays down his weakness, his infirmity, 
his diseases and sorrows, that he may rise up to: 
new and glorious life. It is the place where ma! 


It is the * dust’ only,7 


be man, that he may be, in glory and blessednes, ~ 
an angel of light ! 

Why, then, should we fear death, save as the 
wicked fear, and must fear it? Why dread to ly 
down this frail body in its resting place, and thi 
weary aching head, on the pillow of its repose! 
Why tremble at this—that in the long sleep of the ~ 
tomb, the body shall suffer disease no more, and pait 
no more, and hear no more the cries of want m0 ~ 
the groans of distress,—and far retired from the tw 
moil of fife, that violence and change shall ps 
lightly over it, and the elements shall beat and tht 
stortns shall sigh unheard around its lowly bed? Sa, 
ye aged and infirm, is it the greatest of evils to die’ 
Say, ye children of care and toil ! say, afflicted ant 
tempted ! is it the greatest of evils to die? 

Oh! no. 


* 
E 


Coine the last hour, in God’s ow! 


make it welcome. Come the hour of release '- 
and affliction shall make it welcome. Come 
hour of re-union with the loved and lost on earth” 
—and the passionate yearnings of affection, and Wt” 
strong aspirations of faith, shall bear us to their ble 

ed land. Come death te this body—this burdevt| 
tempted, frail, failing, dying body !—anéd to the got) | 
come freedom, light and joy unceasing ! come !) 
immortal life !—* He that liveth ’"—saith the conqu® ~ 
or over the Devil—* be that liveth and believell# ” 
me shall never die..— Christian Examiner. 





Those who are united in error, are united 2! 
conspiracy against the government of God ; becau® 
every truth in the universe must accord with the?” 
fundamental principles, and every error or fa 
must be in direct opposition No persons have + 
right to compromise, by giving up the truth, for tht 
sake of union with those who embrace error. © 

a compromise can never be right in itself, or be * 
tified in the sight of God ; unless truth can becoll! 
error, and error truth, er both be alike valuable aw 
lovely in his eyes. It is, therefore, both crimne 
and fovlish for any persons to unite onja false © 
erroneous foundation. The strenger the bonds 

that union, which is founded in error, the m0" 
hateful it is in the sight of God ; because the strong 


weer, 


gs | er is the conspiracy against his government. 


then, just as absurd for professors of religion to J 
apart of the truth, for the sake of uniting with 7 
who embrace error, as it is for them partly to 










in a deep and settled rebellion against the Govem 


Will nations learn, that love—uot enmity, .. 


the shadow of existence. Man does not die, though) ay 


That cold, impassive clay, is not thoes 


It is the materi 


The grave !—let us brea)” 





ae 


ceases—in all that is frail and decaying—ceases (0 Ve ; 





time '—and a good life and a glorious hope shi! | 3 
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